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Meet the Artist 


J PMiller_ 





Take a look at a bright, gay, wonderful 


world through the eyes of an artist 








new to children’s books. Jack Miller 
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at the Walt Disney Studios. Then he put in some time in the navy, 
where he illustrated language guide books—for the army! Now he 
lives in Provincetown, far out on Cape Cod. Every once in a while, to 
our delight, he reappears in the city with a new batch of lively draw- 
ings. First to appear in the book stores with pictures by J. P. Miller 
are MARGARET WISE BROWN’S WONDERFUL STORY 
BOOK (a Big Golden Book) and 
LITTLE PEEWEE or NOW 





OPEN THE BOX (a Little 
Golden Book). But there will be 


more to follow. Watch for them! 
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Petunia caught a hot yesterday. She 


sniffed and snuffled and wouldn't eat her 
lunch. She put soup down Peterkin’s 
neck and tried to stick a pin in Lulu, who 
then pinched her tail and made Petunia 
squawk so loud that the neighbors want- 
ed to call the police. 

Finally my patience gave out. I 
smacked her hard and put her to bed 
with a couple of ice-bags and a dose of 
cod liver oil. Summer is like that. In 
winter the penglets are very little trouble. 
I can turn them loose in the ice and snow 
and forget about them until time to eat. 
But come summer, you have to be careful 
with Antarctic birds, keep them cool and 
wet, and if they catch hots make them stay 
in the house. The last is hard on the house 
and no fun for me. 

When I had finished with her, I looked 
for Peterkin. 

Lulu watched me with her funny pop 
eyes and wriggled her claws. 

“Do you know where Peterkin is?” I 
asked sternly. 
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She raised her third right leg and her 
second left, took a deep breath, and said, 





“Lulu knows the secrets of the sea 
And also where is he. 

But what Lulu knows is buried deep 
And not to be had quick or cheap.” 


That was more than Lulu had said since 
I had known her and I wondered if Pe- 
tunia’s pin had done something to Lulu’s 
brain, but it was no time for psychologiz- 
ing. I traded her two stale weakfish for in- 
formation as to Peterkin’s whereabouts. 

Of course, he had gotten out of the 
house. He was playing hopscotch on the 
broiling. pavement with two silly birds 
from next door. I yanked him in, doused 
him under a cold shower and put him to 
bed, too, just to be safe. 

Then I plumped into a tub of water my- 
self and relaxed,—that is, I did until I no- 
ticed Lulu. She had climbed on top of the 
dictionary and appeared to be studying a 
map of the Americas that hung on the 
wall. I began to think that there might 
be more in Lulu’s head than I supposed. 

“Lulu,” I asked, “how old are you?” 

“Thirty-seven.” 

“Oh, quite an age for a lobster! You 
must have seen a bit of the world.” 
Lulu turned her eyes in my direction. 
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“From Delaware to Labrador 
From shore to sea and sea to shore 
From fathoms deep to upper air 
Lulu knows the what, 
the where.” 
Then she waved her fourth left leg toward 
the map. “This map is no good. It doesn’t 
show the lobster grounds, nor the codfish 
banks, nor the ranges of the tautog, skate, and 
dogfish. It is useless.” 
Out of the corner of my eye, I could see 
Peterkin and Petunia sitting up in their beds 


the when, 


and drinking this in. It gave me an idea. 
“Lulu, the tautog is an old enemy of yours, 
isn’t he?” 

Lulu nodded. “I could tell you a tale.” 

“You tell it to the penglets.” I said hastily. 
“And I'll bring you a tautog’s head on a 
platter if you'll teach young emptyheads 
some geography. Agreed?” 

So that was how I got the afternoon off and 
a chance to look up Oscar the Seal and take 
a good swim down the bay without any 
penglets hanging onto my tail. 
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“Ho hum,” 
day, another drudgery.” 

“Yes, what a bore,” 
a flick of his ears. 


said Flossie Giraffe. “Another 


said Percy Giraffe with 


“I’m tired of summer,” Flossie went on, 
in her silent whisper. “All these sunny days, 
all these blue -skies, all these soft clouds. 
What do they get us? People, people and 
more people! I’m sick and tired of people, 
big and little, with or without popcorn and 
chewing gum and balloons.” 

“How painfully right you are!” said Percy, 
waving his elegant neck in agreement. “Just 
look at that squat little creature staring at 


Tom Polar Bear. Look at her if you can bear 
it! No grace, no beauty, no neck at all! And 
yet the grown-up with her acts as if he 
thought she was worth taking home again.” 

“And look at that round couple on the 
bench on your side,” giggled Flossie. “Not a 
long, slim line between the two of them, to 
say nothing at all of their lacking a pattern 
of spots.” 

“Now the one on the center path at least 
seems to have an eye for real beauty like 
ours,” said Percy, with a proud fling of his 
head. “You can tell just to look at her. Most 
of them act as if they were the only properly 
put together animals. You’d think from their 
silly giggles and pointing and such that we 
looked strange, instead of them, with all 
those flapping bits of cloth draped around 
them.” 

“Oh,” Flossie gave a lady-like shudder. 
“I can’t stand to look at them any more. 
Let’s just eat.” And she stretched out her 
elegant neck for a distant tasty leaf. 

“Possibly,” 


sighed Percy, “with any luck 


tomorrow it may rain.” 
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Coming Next Month 


Uncle Walrus causes a near-riot when he 
goes to school with Peterkin and Petunia. 
When Uncle Walrus tries to add, 2 and 2 
do not equal 4 . . . ToucHpowN For Doc is 
an exciting new serial by Marion Renick all 
about football and carnivals . . . Hazel Wil- 
son explains why First NAMeEs ARE IMpPor- 
TANT . . . THE ScarF, bought from a street 
vendor, leads Bess into a thrilling Egyptian 
adventure. 


You'll want to start a seed collection right 
after reading Ken Vaillancourt’s article on 
seeds and seed collecting . . . Gabe Slade, a 
rugged pioneer, goes back East to bring Cats 
To Kansas .. . Who would ever have thought 
that Elizabeth’s new red galoshes would turn 
out to be WONDERFUL WELLINGTON Boots? 
. . » May Justus sends a PLay-Party SINGING 


GAME from the Tennessee hills. 
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FLYAWAY 


_ AT THE AIR CIRCUS 


Illustrated by 


____ ae WILLIAM PENE DU BOIS 
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By LEONE ADELSON 


QO” AT THE AIRPORT OF A BIG CITY 
a little airplane named Flyaway sat 
on his landing gear, and rested his tail 
on the ground. Flyaway had just come 
from the airplane factory, and he was 
speedy and shiny and new as a new pen- 
ny. And besides being speedy and shiny 
and new as a new penny, the little air- 
plane was painted red—red as a fire en- 
gine. 

Flyaway stretched his new red wings 
out in the warm sun. He turned his new 
red nose up toward the sky and watched 
the other airplanes banking and turn- 
ing in the air. 

“Tomorrow!” he whispered. ‘‘Oh, to- 
morrow I'll be up there, too. I hope | 
remember what they taught me about 
flying. Let’s see—when I want to keep 
my balance, I do this—” and Flyaway 
flipped his ailerons up and down—flip- 
flap. 

“Good little ailerons,” he whispered. 
“You flip-flap just right. Now, when I 
want to turn around, I think I do this—”’ 
and Flyaway wiggled his rudder to the 
right—wiggle-waggle. Then to the left 
—wiggle-waggle. 
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“Good little rudder,” he whispered. 
“You wiggle-waggle just right.”’ 

Just then a great dark shadow passed 
close before Flyaway’s windshield. He 
blinked his landing lights at a huge pas- 
senger plane as it rolled down the run- 
way. While its propellers still whirled 
round and round, the passenger plane 
began to talk. 

“Hello, stranger, hello,” it said in a 





“ 











deep, booming voice. “Fine _ flying 
weather—good high ceiling—not much 
wind. Sa-a-y, why don’t you go up for a 
little spin? Do you good.” 

“No, thanks,” replied Flyaway shyly. 
“I’m resting.” 

“Guess I'll rest a bit myself as soon as 
my forty-two passengers get off,” roared 
the big plane. ‘““Where are you from— 
China, India, California, Kalamazoo?”’ 

“Why, no,” Flyaway replied. “I just 
came from the factory. I’m brand new. 





They rushed me here for a special job 
for tomorrow, so I have to rest now,” 
and the little plane settled down com- 
fortably on his rubber tires and pre- 
tended to be asleep. 

Passenger Plane swung slowly around 
on his heavy wheels and called out to a 
pretty silvery plane, ‘Say, Mail Plane, 
don’t fly away yet. What’s going on here 
tomorrow? What’s the news?” 

“BR-R-R-RRRRRR,” growled Mail 
Plane’s motors. “BR-R-R-RRRRR. Air 
circus tomorrow, air circus. . .. Br-r-r-r 
—rrrrrrrrrrrr,’’ and away down the run- 
way rolled Mail Plane. 

“Well, drain my gas tank!” exclaimed 
Passenger Plane. “Some fun coming. An 

air circus! Hey there, did you 
hear about an air circus tomor- 
row?”’ the big plane called out to 

















a balloon tugging at her anchors in the 
wind. 

“Did I hear about it? Of course I did 
—I'm in it,” answered Balloon. ‘I’m 
taking the weather man up to take the 
temperature of the air, that’s what I’m 
“doing.” 

“Me too. I'm in the air circus,” cried 
a Seabee plane. “I’m going to do 
stunts.” 

“Me, too. I’m in the air circus,” sang 
out an Army plane. “I’m going to take 
up parachute jumpers.” 

When Flyaway heard all the planes 
talking about what they were going to 
do, he couldn’t keep still another min- 
ute. He bounced up and down on his 
fat little wheels and shouted as loud as 
he could: 

‘Me too. I’m in the air circus, too! 
I'm going to write in the sky! I’m a sky- 
writer, I am! Listen to me, feltows—I’m 
a high-sky-writer, that’s what I am!” 

“Well, drop my landing flaps!” de- 
clared Passenger Plane. ‘“‘Do you mean 
that you're going to fly away up there 
and write words in the sky? Sa-a-ay, 
that’s some trick. What are you going to 
write?” 

“I’m going to write WELCOME TO 
THE AIR CIRCUS!” said Flyaway 
proudly. “This is my first job,” the lit- 
tle red plane went on, “and I just can’t 
wait until tomorrow.” 

“Glad to have you with us,” said Mail 
Plane. 

“The sun’s going down now,” said 
Passenger Plane, “and I think we all 
ought to get to sleep early. Right?” 

“Right!” all the planes replied, and 
they snuggled down close against the 
green grass. The wind stroked their 


wings gently and sang them a lullaby, 
like this: 
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Turn off your motor, 
Shut off your light, 
Straighten your rudder 
And rest—it is night. 
Darkness is spreading 
All over the sky. 

That means it is sleeping-time, 
Hush . . . lullaby. 


When morning came, it was bright 
and sunny. People came crowding to the 
airport to watch the air circus. Some 
families sat on the grass and some sat on 
chairs. Some little boys even climbed to 
the tops of their fathers’ automobiles. 
There they lay on their backs and gazed 
up at the beautiful blue sky. 

Down on the landing field the me- 
chanics and the pilots checked the 
planes. They tuned up the engines, and 
they polished the metal so that it would 
shine brightly in the sun. The fuel 
trucks hurried from one plane to an- 
other, filling the gas tanks. At last it was 
Flyaway’s turn. © 

Gluk-gluk-glukety-gluk gurgled the 
gasoline as it flowed into his gas 
tank. 

Globbety-glob, globbety-glob, glob- 
bety-glob, gargled the special oil mix- 
ture for the writing smoke as it flowed 
into its special tank. 

Flyaway choked with excitement, and 
the special smoke mixture almost went 
down the wrong tank. But at last it was 
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all ready to take off. The pilot climbed 
into the open cockpit and turned on 
the motor. 

“Here we go!” he shouted. “Con- 
tact!” and Flyaway’s propeller spun 
round and round again, until it was 
whirllng as fast as it could. 

“Br-r-r-r-r-,”” whispered Flyaway’s mo- 
tor softly at first. “BR-R-RRRRRR,” 
and he rolled slowly into the runway. 
“BRR-BRR-BRR-BRRRR,” the little 
plane’s motor throbbed. Faster and fast- 
er down the runway he sped. Then he 
lifted his tail and pushed off into the 
air. His rudder wig-wagged and his ail- 
erons flip-flapped. Higher and higher he 
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flew in wide circles. Soon he was so high 
that he looked like a tiny red spot. 

“All right,” called the pilot. “Are you 
ready for WELCOME TO ‘THE AIR 
CIRCUS?” 

“All ready!” sang Flyaway. ‘But 
where’s my writing smoke?” 

The pilot pulled a little lever in the 
cockpit. Suddenly a puff of white smoke 
shot out behind Flyaway’s tail. It grew 
longer and longer as Flyaway sped 
through the air. 

“My! That’s pretty!’’ said Flyaway. 
‘‘Let’s see what it does when I bank.” 

Flyaway zoomed to the left. The long 
white ribbon of smoke zoomed right 
after him. Then he zoomed to the 
right and the long white ribbon of 
smoke zoomed right. after him. 

“Wonderful!” laughed Flyaway. “‘It 
follows me! Now, smoke, write WEL- 
COME.” The little plane began to 
dance through the air looping and roll- 
ing and spiralling and diving. Then he 
looked back to see what he had done. 
All he saw was a pretty design. It didn’t 
look anything like WELCOME. 

“Oh!” gasped Flyaway. “Something's 
wrong—that doesn’t look like writing. 
I'll try again,” and he banked and he 
turned and he did a roll-over. Then he 


looked back to see what he had done. 
(Continued on page 33.) 





Mr. Macarelli 


OF GRANITE CORNERS 







By GORDON A. HOPKINS 
And WILLIAM WIESNER 


“Lower away,” shouted Mr. Macarellt. 





THE Story so FAR: /t was an exciting 
day for Granite Corners when the Mac- 
arellis arrived, all nine of them.-The 
oldest inhabitants sneered and sniffed 
when the Macarellis painted their house 
pink, but Mr. Macarelli did his job 
well, as foreman at the quarry, where a 
huge monument was ordered. At last, 
after a strenuous summer, all the holes 
were drilled and the blasting powder 
poured. “Stand back,’ shouted Mr. 
Hardy, as he lit the fuses. 
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Te ween THE EXPLOSION rocked 
the little blacksmith shop, sending its 
rickety chimney clattering to the 
ground. The whole wall of the quarry 
disappeared in a cloud of smoke and 
dust. A hailstorm of stone and. dirt 
rained down upon the men, sending 
them scurrying for shelter. 

As the dust blew away, they could see 
the long shaft of stone, lying on the 
quarry floor, white and shining in the 
sun. Workers hurried to inspect it. “It’s 
all right, Mr. Hardy, not a crack or a 
chip. It’s perfect!” they shouted. 

“You have done it, Macarelli, you 
have done it!’’ cried Mr. Hardy, clap- 
ping his foreman on the back. 

“Si, si, it is beautiful piece of granite, 
Mr. Hardy,” Mr. Macarelli said softly. 

The big job was nearly finished. 

It was a simple job to slip a big chain 
around the stone so that it made a sling, 
and then slide the big hook on the end 
of the cable through the sling. Mr. Mac- 
arelli checked the chain and cable and 
shouted, “Pull ’er up!” 

The men lined up and helped the old 
horse Benito on the derrick windlass. 
The windlass turned once, taking up 
the slack chain. Then the cable snapped 
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taut and hummed like a violin string 
as the thirty tons of granite moved a few 
inches off the ground. 

“Watch the cable, men. It might 
snap,” yelled Mr. Hardy. 

Slowly the big block rose out of the 
quarry. The chain and cable held, but 
the higher the block of granite rose into 
the air, the more it swung back and 
forth, like a giant pendulum. 

With no regard for the danger, Mr. 
Macarelli ran under the wildly swing- 
ing stone and lassoed it with a rope. Six 
men jumped io help him hold it. This 
stopped the swinging and eased the 
strain. 

The men were quite breathless when 
the stone was finally suspended in po- 
sition over the and Benito 
stopped. 

‘“‘Lower away,’ shouted Mr. Macar- 
elli. “Easy now, easy!’ The stone sank 
slowly onto the wagon as gently as if it 
had been a load of feathers. The stone 
was chained on. The monument was 
safe. Everyone drew a breath. 

Five pairs of oxen were hitched to 
the wagon. “If you’re ready, boys, let’s 
go!’ shouted Mr. Hardy. 

The oxen drivers cracked their long 
whips. The oxen staggered as their great 
shoulders took up the thirty tons of 
dead weight. ‘They heaved forward, and 
slowly the creaking, groaning wagon 
started for the railroad. The quarrymen 
walked on either side to ease the wagon 
over the rough places in the road. 

‘“Eeeak-ah!”’ 


wagon 


screamed the axles of 
the wagon as the procession entered the 
village. Down the street ahead of the 
big wagon flew the children shouting, 
‘Here comes Hardy’s monument! Here 
comes the monument!”’ 
“Congratulations, Royal. Good work 
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Mr. Hardy,” people called, proud of 
his achievement. 

Even Mr. Doolan-Little was pleased. 
“It’s a fine job, Hardy,” he said, as he 
joined the head of the procession, 
dressed in his best frock coat and shiny 
top hat. “Ah, what a great day for Gran- 
ite Corners!” 

Everyone was gay and excited—the 
children jubilant as they skipped along 
beside the wagon. Only the oxen were 
quiet. They were too busy. They 
trudged along, heads down, straining 
and sweating under their load. 

The procession passed the little 
church. A cloud of white dust hung 
over the road for a mile behind. A few 
yards ahead lay the little wooden 
bridge over the dam which made the 
blue millpond by Mr. Doolan-Little’s 
grist mill. 

For once Mr. Hardy had almost 
stopped worrying and his heart was as 
bright as the warm Indian summer sun 
shining in a cloudless blue sky. It was 
only eight miles to the railroad. The 
road was good. What could possibly go 
wrong now? 

‘“Eeeak—aah!” screamed the wagon 
axles. 

“Crack! Crack! Crack!’ cracked the 
long whips. 

The team approached the little wood 
bridge. “‘Clomp, clomp! Clomp, clomp!” 


pounded forty hoofs of ten oxen on the * 


plank floor. The bridge shivered in pro- 
test. The oxen reached the other side 
and the wagon was now squarely in the 
middle of the bridge. From then on no 
two people could tell the same story of 
what happened. 

The bridge shivered; it shook; it 
weaved. There was a_ resounding 
“C-R-A-C-K!” that made one shiver; 
then a terrible grinding and smashing 
of timbers, and the bridge just tumbled 
into the river. Wagon and monument 
rolled over and over, smashing into the 
dam underneath, and sending a geyser 
of water and bits of wreckage twenty 
feet into the air. 
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“Do something,” yelled Mr. Doolan- Little 


Before the geyser could subside, the 
pond was emptying itself through the 
opening in the dam. Water rushed 
through the hole, sweeping timbers and 
planks before it. 

People on the shore yelled. 

The oxen bellowed, then ran wild, 
breaking their yokes and trying to es- 
cape the bedlam. 

As the flood rushed into the flat lands 
below the dam, it swept chicken coops 
and dog houses before it. The air was 
full of squawking, flapping chickens. It 
swept right into the front doors of the 
four little houses owned by Mr. Doolan- 
Little, depositing chicken coops in their 























in water up to his whiskers. 


parlors and sending the tenants into the 
second stories, where they, too, yelled 
for help from the windows, adding to 
the confusion. 

Then there was a mighty bellow from 
the middle of the river. “Well, do some- 
thing! Don’t stand there like idiots!” 
Mr. Doolan-Little, hanging to a wagon 
wheel in water up to his whiskers, was 
very rapidly being swept away on the 
flood. 

Trying to wipe the water off his face, 
Mr. Doolan-Little did a very silly thing. 
He let go of his wheel, which went spin- 
ning away on the flood, leaving him 
waving his arms and sinking deeper 
and deeper into each wave that came 
along. 

Johnny from the grocery store, who 
was a very smart boy, knew what to do. 
He picked up a rope and threw it to Mr. 
Doolan-Little. Mr. Tippet and several 
other men helped, but Mr. Doolan-Lit- 
tle had lost his head completely and was 
now thrashing about so in the water 
that he didn’t know what his rescuers 
were trying to do for him. 

Johnny again used his head. He took 
the end of the rope in one hand, dashed 
into the water, which really wasn’t very 
deep, and swam a few strokes to Mr. 
Doolan-Little. Then he took a firm hold 
on the scruff of Mr. Doolan-Little’s 
neck, and the men hauled the boy and 
Mr. Doolan-Little to shore in a jiffy. 














Mr. Doolan-Little was like a sea lion 
just out of the sea. He was red in the 
tace from his ducking. He puffed and 
he blew; he shook his side whiskers and 
roared: “Hardy, do something. Your 
stupidity got us into this mess. Now get 
us out!”’ 

When the excitement subsided, 
everyone looked around. No one was 
hurt, just wet, but a calamity had hit 
the town. The bridge over the river was 
gone; Mr. Hardy’s monument lay all 
shiny and white wedged in the wreck- 
age. Mr. Doolan-Little’s mill wouldn't 
run; four houses were flooded, and any 
number of chickens were homeless. 

Mr. Macarelli, knowing what had to 
be done first, stepped forward. “Men,” 
he shouted to the quarrymen, “we must 
move granite, but first... .” 

“Step aside, Macarelli. I’m in com- 
mand here,” interrupted Mr. Doolan- 
Little, throwing off his wet finery. “We 
can’t waste time with talk. Time is 
money!” 

Then he bellowed orders in a voice 
that could be heard in the next village. 
“Here, men, hitch up the oxen. You 
men get on those chains and we'll drag 
it out.” 

“All together now, heave! Heave!”’ 
chanted the men. But the block of 
granite didn’t budge. 

“Down into the water, some of you 
men. Pry up the block with timbers, 
while we pull up here,” commanded 
Mr. Doolan-Little. That didn’t work 
either; only a lot of men got wet. 

“I'll be jiggered!’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Doolan-Little, tugging on his side whis- 
kers. ‘“‘How’re we going to move this 
thing?” 

‘“‘How’re we going to cross the river 
and go home?” shouted angry people 
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on the other side from where the men 
were working. 

‘How do we go to the store for food?” 
shouted the women. “Do we swim?” 

“Where do we live?” chimed in the 
people whose houses had been flooded. 

“Quiet please, quiet!” said Mr. Mac- 
arelli. “Mr. Doolan-Little, only derrick 
do this job. I lift heavy stone before.” 

“All right,” snapped Mr. Doolan- 
Little, “‘get the derrick from the quarry, 
Hardy. That will do the trick.” 

“No, no!”’ exclaimed Mr. Macarelli. 
“Please, let me explain. We can't use 
quarry derrick. It too big to move here 
and take many day to take apart and 
build here. No. We build derrick right 
here from big tree. That take only short 
time.” 

‘Where are you going to get the trees 
for this derrick?” asked Mr. 
Little, looking around. 


Doolan- 


“We use three big tree at your house, 
Mr. Doolan-Little. ‘They are 
three tree big enough for job.” 

“What!” he cried in rage. “Cut down 
the three best shade tree—I mean trees— 
in Granite Corners? No, never!”’ 

“Be reasonable, Mr. Doolan-Little. 
You say ‘time is money.’ We save time 
my way. You and Mr. Hardy lose much 
money if monument don’t go to railroad 
right away. While stone here, mill won't 
run. People can’t cross river. No one go 
to store to buy food. We must have tree 
for derrick.” 

“Listen to him, Doolan-Little. Do 
what he says,” angry voices rose from 
the crowd. 


only 


“My frien’, don’t be angry. Anger 
will not lift stone,” said Mr. Macarelli 
to the people. “I have other idea. Mr. 
Doolan-Little, when we finish with der- 
rick, you cut up derrick for lumber. 
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“How are we going to get home?” shouted the angry people. 


With lumber you build porch on your 
house. Front porch will give you shade 
for many year.” 

“All right, you can have the trees,” 
agreed Mr. Doolan-Little reluctantly. 

“Good, Mr. Doolan-Little, you are 
generous man!”’ exclaimed Mr. Macar- 
elli. “Now everbody work,” he cried 
with a smile. “We need strong men to 
cut down three tree.” 

“We'll do that,” 
quarrymen. 

‘We make little bridge so people can 
go home,” he said, and men volunteered 
for that. Even Mr. Doolan-Little 
helped. 

“Get Benito and derrick windlass 
from quarry. We need old Benito for 
work.” 

Everybody worked hard. They were 
happy to be saving the town. The 
women formed a committee and made 
lemonade and sandwiches, which the 
children served to the working men. 

In no time the three trees were cut 
and trimmed. Mr. Macarelli lashed the 
ends of the trees together, and with 
many “Heave-ho’s!” they were raised 
into the air over the stone. They looked 
like the frame for a very large Indian 
tepee. One of the men climbed to the 
top of the derrick and hitched a big 


volunteered six 
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pulley where the poles were lashed to- 
gether. A cable was run through the 
pulley and one end fastened to a chain 
sling placed around the stone and the 
other end fastened to the derrick wind- 
lass. 

The men lined up on the windlass 
sweep with old Benito. “Let ‘er go,” 
shouted Mr. Macarelli. The windlass 
creaked and the derrick groaned, but 
slowly the block of granite was swung 
out of the wreckage and up onto the 
road. By then it was dark and the work- 
ers went home to supper. Lights in 
Granite Corners went out early that 
night, because everybody was very tired. 

During the next couple of days the 
wagon was repaired, the hole in the dam 
was fixed, and carpenters were building 
a new and much stronger bridge so that 
when Mr. Hardy had other big orders 
for granite the bridge wouldn't collapse. 

The morning of the third day was a 
gala occasion. All the people turned out 
to see the monument lifted onto the re- 
paired wagon. As it was slung into place 
by Mr. Macarelli’s derrick a big shout 
went up: “Hurrah for Mr. Macarelli! 
Hurrah for Mr. Macarelli!” 

Mr. Hardy was very happy. “I want 


to thank you for what you have done for 
(Continued on page 46.) 
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Twice daily the lowering tide leaves 
pools among the seaside rocks. And left 
in each pool are many living things, 
some permanent tide-pool dwellers, 
others transient. Together, until the 
tide returns, they are the actors, (and 
much of the scenery), in one of life’s 
little theaters. Permanent dwellers, such 
as seaweeds, of course, are scenery. So 
are the sponges, vegetable-like animals 
attached to the rocks. So too are the bar- 
nacles, sea-worms, corals, and hydroids 
anchored there. The arms they stretch 
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to gather drifting bits of food resemble 
little ferns and flowers. 


Sea-urchins are self-shifting scenery 
(they move very slowly). Sea anemones 
are self-shifting scenery but actors also. 
For they can capture a careless fish in 
their arms and eat it. Starfishes are act- 
ing scenery too, creeping slowly about, 
forcing open oysters and clams to dine 
upon. 

But the transients are the real travel- 
ling actors, playing one show between 
tides, then moving on. These are the 
fishes, jellyfishes, sea snails, octopuses, 
and the various crabs. Each kind of ani- 
mal acts its part according to its nature, 
but the plot is always the same. It is to 
eat but keep from being eaten long 
enough to have some children, so that 
the show can go on and on. 
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As the plot unfolds, there are tri- 
umphs and tragedies as one creature 
eats and another is eaten. And there are 
comedies. For without knowing it, the 
hermit crabs are clowns. Their antics 
often look like slap-stick comedy. 

You may see a good deal of the show 
from your balcony seat on the tide- 
pool’s rim. But for a front row view, 
gather up a troupe of players and put 
them into a cool aquarium with some 
of the “scenery.’’ Use a net. Many little 
creatures can be scooped up in it or 
scared into it. Poke a wire into holes 
and crevices. Or put handsful of table 
salt into such places. The little beasts 
will hurry out, for even sea creatures do 
not like too much of a good thing. 

Change the aquarium water twice 
daily, as the tide would, and reset your 
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stage with fresh ocean-lettuce and other 
seaweeds. To avoid as much tragedy in 
the plot as possible, try keeping to- 
gether two or three clams, oysters, sea- 
snails, baby eels, small minnows, 
shrimps, and hermit crabs with plenty 
of assorted shells for them to play with. 
Give all sorts of little animal actors a 
tryout. But do not crowd your under- 
water stage or the show will end in ter- 
rible tragedy, for all will suffocate, in- 
cluding the “‘scenery.” Your aquarium 
is a very small tide-pool, but if you allow 
about one quart of water for each actor, 
many amusing and interesting scenes 
will be acted out before you. 
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My neighbor, Tom Spencer, > 
Has a handsome red hen, sir, 

That scratched up my spinach and beans; \e 
So | said, “Mr. Spencer, 

Please pen up your hen, sir. 

My wife craves a nice mess of greens.”’ 





ee . But Spencer, delaying, 






. Would answer me, saying, 
te “I’ll get to-it first of next week.’’ 
de 3 And days would go by, 
LC? 82 While his hen was so spry 
2 wy 2, We feared we'd have nothing to eat. 
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Said my wife, ‘Let us catch her. 

From the garden we'll snatch her, 
That worrisome, thieving red sinner. 
Then we'll off with her head, 

Make a stuffing of bread 

And have a nice roast chicken dinner.” 





But said | to my wife, 

“Why not spare the bird's life? 

| doubt that a lesson we’d teach her. 

‘Tis her nature to scratch 

In a moist garden patch. 

The poor hen is an innocent 
creature.”’ 

The poor hen is an innocent creature.” 





Then | spoke to that Red, 

“There's a nest in my shed. 

Why not sit yourself down there and lay? 

You have eaten our greens, 

Our tomatoes and beans. 

Don’t you think for your food you should pay?”’ 





‘ Now some folks may growl, 
“You can’t talk to a fowl.” 
But | think the hen knew what | said, 
For | find every day, 
A brown egg in the hay. 
‘Tis a gift from that Rhode Island Red. 
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By LOIS MALOY 
Illustrated by the Author 


; on ARE NOT MANY houses, nor 
barns, nor fields, on Blackberry Moun- 
tain. Most of it is covered with forests 
of pine and hemlock, birch and sugar 
maple. And blackberries. Hillsides of 
blackberries. 

In the month of August, juicy purple 
blackberries hang from the bushes— 
hundreds—thousands—yes, millions of 
blackberries. 

There are black bears, too, on Black- 
berry Mountain, because where you 
find blackberries, you are sure to find 
black bears. 

Danny and Susan were spending 
their summer vacation in a little gray 
house on the side of Blackberry Moun- 
tain. Danny was quite a big boy—nine 
going on ten, but Susan was just big 
enough to go blackberrying without her 
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mother, so long as she did not go into 
the woods. i 

So when their mother, Mrs. Tilton, 
said, “I'd like to make a blackberry 
cobbler!”’ it took Danny and Susan only 
a minute to find their berry-pails and 
beg to go berrying. 

“Just the very edge of the patch, now, 
on the pasture side. Don’t venture into 
the woods, now, promise!” said their 
mother. 

“Goody!” shouted Danny and Susan 
—in such a hurry to get off that they 
really did quite forget about giving a 
promise to stay out of the forest. ‘They 
ran up the hill, and over the hill, and 
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down on the other side, to where the 
blackberries grew thick at the edge of 
the pine woods. 

“Oh, Danny—just look at the black- 
berries!”’ 

“There must be a million—or a bil- 
lion, maybe!’’ said Danny. “I'll pick 
from this bush, and you take that one.” 

So they began. There were so many 
blackberries that their baskets might 
have been soon filled, if they had been 
able to resist popping a good many into 
their own hungry mouths. Then there 
were things to watch; a cloud of butter- 
flies—fritillaries with _ silver-spotted 
wings, settling over a patch of milk- 
weed. A flight of swallows. circling 
against the great clouds in the deep- 
blue sky. A hawk soaring high and 
alone, far above. A little ribbon-snake 
sliding through the grass. 

Danny set down his pail, half-filled 
with blackberries. 

“I’m going to catch him!” he said. 

But the little snake had no intention 
of being caught. He slid just ahead, 
curving this way and that, just at a teas- 
ing little distance away. And just as 
Danny thought he had him sure, he dis- 
appeared under the thickest and thorn- 
iest patch of blackberries. 

“Danny, where are you? Where are 
you, Danny?” he heard Susan calling. 
Why, he was not on the pasture side of 
the blackberry patch at all, but on the 
forest side. But Danny did not think of 
that. 

“Danny, where are you?” called 





Susan again. She made her way around 
the thorny thicket to the other side. 

“Danny!” 

“Ssh!” said Danny. “Look!”’ 

There on an old tree-stump sat a lit- 
tle chipmunk, bold as you please. 

“Chip, chip, chip!” he chattered. 
Then he whisked off the stump and 
made his way into the woods by little 
leaps from low branch to boulder and 
fallen log. Danny and Susan followed 
after. 


The forest was not dark or frighten- 
ing. So Danny and Susan forgot that they 


ought not to be there at all. They fol- 
lowed the chipmunk until he got away 
out of their sight. Then they explored 
the woods and all its strange wonderful 
sights. 

They went upstream along a rushing 
brook and found a little falls with cas- 
cades above. Mint and watercress grew 
in it. : 

Then they saw more blue sky and an 
opening out to a wonderful blue valley 
below. Danny and Susan stood there on 
the mountainside and looked down, 
wondering. 

It was Susan who first saw the bear. 
“Oh, Danny—look at the big, black 
doggie!” 

Susan had never seen a bear. She had 
not heard very much about bears, 
either. . . 

“Time enough for that later,’ her 
mother had said. 

Danny had heard about bears. In fact, 
he had often imagined what he would 


oa af, 


do if he were to meet a bear one day. 
How brave he would be! Even if he did 
not have a gun, he was sure he could 
shout in so loud a voice that he could 
frighten the bear away. 

Where was that loud, frightening 
voice now? It seemed to be lost some- 
where; down below his dry throat and 
his dry tongue, that stuck to the roof 


“Nice doggie,” Susan said. 


of his mouth. Danny had not a single 
word to say, much less a shout to 
frighten away a black bear from Black- 
berry Mountain. 

But Susan did not lose her tongue at 
all. “Nice doggie!’ she said, advancing 
toward the bear in a friendly way. 

The bear was sitting on his haunches 
peacefully enough, helping himself to 
blackberries that grew on every side 
around him. 

He looked at Susan in quite a 
pleasant way as she looked at him. 
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Danny managed to come out of his 
fright enough to find his tongue. 

‘Come back here, Susan!”’ he said in 
a loud, fierce whisper. 

‘IT want to pat him!”’ said Susan. 

“Come on!” commanded Danny. 


“Come on home to Mother!”’ 

“Oh, Danny!” fretted Susan. But she 
put her hand in his and went. Home to 
Mother—yes, they had forgotten all 
about Mother. 





Susan looked back and waved at the 


bear. ‘“‘“Good-by, doggie!’’ she called. 

The bear had lifted himself now so 
that he nearly stood. He was watching 
Susan and Danny, shading his eyes with 
his big paw. He looked more than ever 
like a big old friendly fellow. 

Then they began to look for the way 
home. At first they walked along gaily 
enough. The way back led through a 
rather open place where the under- 
growth was not too thick. 
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“But what, Danny?” 

“Well, I’m trying to find that brook. 
Father says if you can’t find the way, 
you find a brook and let it lead you % 
down to the valley. There was.a brook 
—remember?” 


















The forest on Blackberry Mountain 
was a wonderful place to walk in. The 
deer, the rabbits, the skunks and the 
bob-cats that might have been abroad 
at night were not to be seen. They were 
all asleep. But there were tiny leopard 
frogs and wee lizard-like red efts that 
looked like little tongues of flame down 
in a mossy place under a rock. It was 
easy to forget about looking for the way 
home. 

Suddenly it began to seem very dark 
in the woods. The golden shafts of sun- 
light that had made green and gold 
sparkles on the trees had gone away. 
The forest began to look very gloomy. 

“I’m hungry,” said Susan. 

“So am I,” said Danny. 

They began to eat the blackberries in 
Susan’s pail. As for Danny’s—well, what 
do you think? He had set it down by the 
blackberry patch long ago. 

“Let’s hurry home, shall we, Danny?” 
said Susan. 

“Yes, but—’’ Danny hesitated. 
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“Are we lost, Danny?” 


“Yes, with falls in it, but where is it? 
Are we lost, Danny?” 

“Oh, no. No, I'll find it any minute.” 

Susan began to cry. “Oh, Danny, I 
want to go home! It’s dark!” 

“Not yet,” said Danny, as bravely as 
he could. ’ 

But it was quite dark. It was hard to 
see the way ahead. Susan tripped over a 
root that grew along the ground and 
went face down on the forest floor with 
its carpet of thorny branches and 
stones. Danny helped her up and 
quieted her sobs. 

At last they came to the brook, and 
began to make their way down-hill 
alongside it. But how very rough it was! 
The scampering feet of curious little 
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night creatures made tiny rustling 
sounds in the shady underbrush. 

“Oh, what’s that?” cried Susan. 

‘“Oh—a rabbit, or maybe a little deer 
mouse. Don’t be such a scairdy-cat!”’ 
said Danny sternly. But his own heart 
pounded—especially when a big bat 
sailed right by his nose. 

“Oh!” he cried out. 

‘““What’s the matter?’’ asked Susan. 

“Nothing, nothing at all!’’ said Dan- 
ny stoutly. 

If only the brookside were not so 
closely overgrown with rough branches 
and hemlock trees that made dense 
thickets almost impassable. If only the 
bank had not been so slippery and the 


iy roots of the trees upon which they 


gy stepped so rotted. Then Susan might 


not have fallen into the brook. But 
down she went! 

It was not deep. The brook at that 
point gurgled along over mossy stones 
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and flat rocks. But Susan was very wet 
and very unhappy indeed. She had a big 
bump on her head and a cut place on 
her knee. So she cried and cried. 

Even though the moon came out full | 


and bright, Susan was too unhappy to * 


go on. She sat on the mossy bank above 
the brook, and cried some more. What 
in the world could Danny do? 

“Come on, Susan!” 

“Oh, Danny, please, I can’t!”’ 

“Come on!” 

“Oh, let’s just sit here a little while 
Just a little, little while, Danny. Then 
I'll go.” 

“Well, all right then. Just a little 
while.”’ 


They sat in the full moonlight on the @ 
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bank and listened to the night sounds. 

‘““What’s that, Danny?” 

“A whip-poor-will. Hear him say it? 
‘Whip-poor-will! Whip-poor-will!’ ” 

“Oh, yes. Danny, look at all the fire- 
flies. Aren’t they pretty?” 

‘“Who—who? Who-who-oo?” 

“Oh—Danny, what’s that?” 

“A—I don’t know—” Danny’s heart 
beat faster again. What a scary sound— 
then he remembered. 

“Oh, that’s just an old hoot-owl.” 
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hopping from stone to stone. And they 
saw a young buck cross it, taking the 
whole brook at one leap. How beautiful 
he was, against the silver moonlight! 

“Danny, it’s nice here, isn’t it?” said 
Susan, forgetting to sob. 

“Mm-hmm!” said Danny, feeling 
quite content too. 

They would have to be going on. 
But they were very tired; even sleepy. 
Just now it was quite enough just to sit 
in the moonlight and rest. 

The mossy bank was almost as soft as 
a feather-bed at home. Almost as soft as 
one of the clouds up in the sky, with 
downy edges silvered with the light of 
the moon. A hundred years before, the 
old tree against whose trunk they rested, 
had put forth roots like long protecting 
arms around the place where now they 
lay. No one will ever know whether it 
was Danny or Susan who was first asleep 
—but soon they were both cuddled com- 
fortably on their mossy bed. 

A chill night breeze came up. Susan 
shivered in her sleep, and curled her- 
self up into a ball like a little caterpil- 
lar, the better to keep warm. 

A little cottontail rabbit came and 
sat up on his haunches to see what they 
were. A tiny whitefooted deer-mouse 
sniffed at their shoes, their clothes, 
their hands, and a doe and her twin 
fawns tiptoed up to see. They all went 
away again. 

Then the bear came. Was it the same 
bear Susan and Danny had met earlier 
in the day? Perhaps. Anyway, he was a 


friendly old fellow. First he sniffed 
around them, not touching them at all, 
and making hardly a sound. Then he 
touched Susan with his big paw, but 
gently, so that she never felt those long 
claws at all. Her clothes were wet from 
her fall into the brook and she was shiv- 
ering a little. 

Now, what do you suppose that bear 
did next? First he licked the bleeding 
place on Susan’s knee. Then he lay 
right down on the ground close to Su- 
san and curled up to sleep, comfortable 
as you please. Imagine! 

How furry and warm he was! Soon 
Susan was warm too, and stopped shiv- 
ering. All three, Danny, Susan and the 
bear, slept in the moonlight. 

In the night, a bob-cat came close— 
even climbed the very tree above them, 
and looked down with greedy yellow 
eyes. But the smell of the bear was 
strong and warned him away. Even 
bobcats do not care to meddle with a 
bear. Susan and Danny slept safely on 
Blackberry Mountain. 

Then Danny turned over in his sleep, 
and the bright moonlight shone full in 
his face. He stirred and awakened. He 
stared at the moon and at the branches 
of the tree overhead, and at the pattern 
of black trees against the silver sky. 










What was that black thing 













Where was he? He sat straight up 
and looked about him. There was Su- 
san sleeping sweetly beside him. He re- 
membered how they had sat to rest on 
the bank. 

What was that black thing on the oth- 
er side of Susan? He reached over and 
felt the bear’s shaggy fur. His hand 
jumped away as though he had touched 
a hot griddle. Susan stirred in her sleep. 
She opened her eyes. 

“Oh, Danny! Where are we, Danny?” 

“Ssh! On Blackberry Mountain by 
the brook. We got lost, remember?”’ 

The bear’s breathing sounded almost 
like a snore. 

‘“Danny—what’s the big furry thing?” 

“Ssh! Be quiet—don’t wake him up! 
That’s the bear,” whispered Danny. 


“Oh—the big black doggie! Nice dog- 


gie!’’ And Susan’s arm went around the 
bear’s neck. Susan fell off to sleep again. 

Now what? For a long time Danny 
lay there, wide awake, listening to every 
night sound; the strange screaming of 
a bob-cat—the jug-a-rum, jug-a-rum of 
the frogs, the screeching of an owl out 
hunting its prey. Danny was almost glad 
the bear was there—so long as he stayed 
asleep, even if he did snore a little. 

The thing was, what would the bear 
do when he woke up? 


on the other side of Susan? 


Luckily for Danny, he had fallen 
asleep again before the bear did awak- 
en. When the first rays of the sun came 
through the trees, making all the dew 
sparkle gold and rose, the bear roused 
himself. He looked at Danny and Susan 
again and then he lumbered off into the 
woods, looking back at the children 
once or twice before he set off to find 
himself a fine breakfast of blackberries 
and honey. 

The birds began to sing. Soon they 
made such a morning chorus that they 
awakened Susan and Danny too. 

“Well, Susan!” said Danny. 

‘“Where’s the big, black doggie?” 
asked Susan. 

“Doggie! Don’t you know what that 
was? It was a bear—a real bear!”’ | 

“Oh, Danny, it was not! I know it 
was a doggie!” 

“You didn’t hear him bark, did you? 
Not even once. Dogs bark, don’t they?” 

“Yes, but—what do bears do?” she 
asked. 

“They growl,” said Danny. 

“He didn’t growl. So he wasn’t ei- 
ther a bear. He was a doggie. Listen— 
there he is, barking right now!” 

Susan and Danny listened. They 
could hear the barking of a dog in the 
woods! . 

“You see?” said Susan. 

But in a moment the barking dog 
appeared. He was not big and black and 
furry like the bear—but red-coated, 
with a long wagging tail. 
(Continued on page 26.) 
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By THEODORE ROBERTS 
Illustrated by JESSIE GILLESPIE 


; MIRANDA ELIZABETH MALONE 
liked nothing as much as an ice-cream 
cone. 

The ice-cream shop on Twenty- 
fourth Street had the most delicious 
cones one ever did eat. The owner of 
the shop, who filled cones sky high, was 
Mr. Julius Jones, a tall, lanky guy, with 
laughing eyes and hair like a mop. The 
children adored him, and also his shop. 

Anna Miranda Elizabeth Malone 
skipped down the street for an ice-cream 
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cone. A Jefferson nickel she held tight 
in her hand, and named, one by one, 
each delightful brand: 

“Vanilla, strawberry, chocolate, pe- 
can, butter brickle, cherry, Neo-pol-i- 
tan.” 

Each one positively the very best yet. 
She couldn’t decide which she would 
get. 

She took her place at the end of the 
line, examining carefully Mr. Jones’ 
neat sign to see if he’d added a flavor 
brand new. No, one of the old ones 
would have to do. She watched Mr. 
Jones fill the cones up high—a dipper 
clear full, then another—why, there 
wasn’t a store for millions of miles 
whose nickel cones rated these satisfied 
smiles. 


Anna 


Miranda Elizabeth Malone 


said, “Please, a double peach ice-cream 
cone.” 

Said polite Mr. Jones, “May I ask 
how high?” with the merriest, friend- 
liest, twinkle in his eye. 











Anna replied, “Oh, all I can carry 
home!” Her hands described an arc like 
the Capitol dome. 

Mr. Jones whispered confidentially, 
“Don’t tell a soul—I’m giving you 
three!” 

Three scoops of ice cream on one tiny 
cone! Lucky little Anna Miranda Ma- 
lone! She walked out slowly, watching 
the floor. Behind her she carefully 
} closed the door, cautiously started up 
| Twenty-fourth Street, delaying one mo- 
ment the first lick on her treat. 

A bike came WHIZ! And Anna Ma- 
lone was sprawled in the street with a 
boy and a cone. 

The boy rode away and left in his 
wake a girl who thought her heart 
would break. But crying can’t bring 
back an ice-cream cone! So Anna Mir- 
anda Elizabeth Malone, torn and be- 
draggled, trudged back in the store and 
said resolutely, “I want one more!” 

Mr. Jones looked sorry, and his voice 
was kind. “A nickel, sweetheart, if you 
don’t mind.” 

She shook her head and another tear 
fell. 

Mr. Jones suggested, “Have you 
something to sell? Nickels are earned, 
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“Have you something to sell?” 


why that’s the thing! I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if you could sing!” 

He beamed and smiled. Anna nod- 
ded her head. “I know lots of songs,” 
she shyly said. 

A penny a song was the bargain they 
made, and after she sang she would be 
paid. She was lifted to the counter by 
young Mr. Jones. He listened raptly to 
her sweet lilting tones as she gave her 
first concert in the ice-cream store. The 
youngsters who heard her clamored, 
“More! More!” 

Mr. Jones bowed as he set her down 
as though she were an artist of world 
renown. And Anna Miranda Elizabeth 
Malone received her first pay—a Four- 
Flavored Cone! 
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ADVENTURE on Blackberry Mountain 
(Continued from page 23.) 

“It’s Rover—Mr. Crandall’s Red 
Rover!” shouted Danny. 

“Halloo!” he called, patting Rover 
while the dog jumped up and licked 
Danny’s and Susan’s faces, and then ran 
back into the woods again, barking for 
all the world as though to say, “Here 
they are—I’ve found them!” 

In a few minutes, Father was there; 
other men, too. They looked tired and 
anxious; they carried big flashlights, as 
though the search had taken all night. 
Two of the men carried rifles, and an- 
other had a revolver. But Danny and Su- 
san did not bother to notice all that— 
only that Father, big, kind, wonderful 
Father was there at last. 

Their father handed his flashlight 
and his gun to one of the other men. In 
a moment Susan and Danny were gath- 
ered close into his strong arms. 

“Well, you two! You're here, safe and 
sound, thank Heaven!” It sounded as 
though Father was almost crying a little. 

“Know what, Father?” said Danny. 
“We saw a bear!” 

“You saw a what?” 

“A bear—and he slept by us and kept 
Susan warm. But when we woke up he 
was gone.” 
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‘What? You must have dreamed it! 
Who ever heard of a bear—” 

“It wasn’t a bear at all, Father,” Su- 
san protested. “It was a big, black dog- 
gie. We saw him eating blackberries 
yesterday. And in the night he came to 
take care of us.” 

“It was really a bear, Father,’’ said 
Danny. “But she will say it’s a doggie, 
no matter what.” 

“You may be right,” said Father. 

Rover was nosing around the place 
where they had slept and where the 
bear had lain. He was making strange 
little howling sounds. His hair stood in 
a stiff ridge along his back. Mr. Cran- 
dall pointed to the print of a large paw 
in the mud. A large paw that had left 
the print of five long claws. 

“Look at this, Dan,” he said. 

“Hmm!” said Mr. Tilton. He shook 
his head slowly from side to side, as 
though he could hardly believe his 
eyes. 

“Want to go after him? Better put 
him out of business, eh?” said Mr. Cran- 
dall. The mighty hunters looked ready 
for the chase. Mr. Crandall handed Mr. 
Tilton his gun. But Mr. Tilton just 
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stood there, resting the stock of his gun 
on the ground. 

“Well, I don’t know. I just don’t 
know exactly. Doesn’t seem exactly 
right to shoot him—even if he is a bear.”’ 

Danny broke in. “Oh, please—don't 
shoot him! He was a good bear—he was 
our friend!” 

And Susan set up a bitter cry in de- 
fense of the “‘nice black doggie.” 

‘How about the bounty? Sizable sum 
of money on b’ar,” said one of the men. 

“Taint quite right to let a b’ar go. 
Besides—he’d make a right nice warm 
fur robe for winter—’ mumbled an- 
other. 

“Qo-oooh!” wailed Susan. 

“Well?” said Mr. Crandall. 

“Guess, so far as I’m concerned, he 
can go free,” said Mr. Tilton. “We 
found Danny and Susan, and that’s all 
I care. I guess you fellows are entitled 
to a bounty or anything there is in it 
for you.” 
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“Not me,” said Mr. Crandall. 

“Who cares about a bounty?” said 
another. 

High up on Blackberry Mountain, a 
big old black bear sat in his favorite 
spot overlooking the blue valley. He 
could see smoke arising from a house 
in the valley, and a party of men and a 
little boy and girl making their way 
down the valley toward it. It looked as 
though they were going to leave him in 
peace on Blackberry Mountain. So he 
ate a great many blackberries, and was 
happy in the August sunshine. 


THE BERRY PICKERS 


By MAY JUSTUS 


Shining buckets, all a-swing— 
Hear their music, jingle-jing! 
We are going berrying. 


Down the lane a mile or so 
There’s a berry patch we know 
That we found there long ago. 


Here are vines like fairy trees 
Beckoning with every breeze: 
‘‘Here is treasure—take it, please!’’ 


Who is nimble, who is quick? 
Who is first to find and pick 
There the berries cluster thick? 


Rattle, rattle! Hear them drop 
In the bucket! Never stop 
Till the berries reach the top! 


Buckets full and heaping high— 
We shall have blackberry pie 
For our dinner by and by. 
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By KATHARINE BRITTON 


No one can ever get to know a comet 
well. The stars we can watch night after 
night, year by year, and count on them 
always to be exactly where they are sup- 
posed to be. Comets are rare visitors to 
our skies, and full of mystery. They 
look weird, and they act even weirder. 
For a long time even the wisest men 
couldn’t explain what they were or why 
they behaved so strangely. 
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Illustrated by Benjamin P. Hallam 


For thousands of years people be- 
lieved that comets were signs that some- 
thing terrible was going to happen. 
Now we understand enough about them 
not to be frightened by them. 

A comet looks like a glowing head 
with a misty halo and a long, fanlike tail 
of light. Its name comes from an old 
Greek word that means “the long-haired 
one.” Some of the larger and brighter 
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comets cover a great part of the sky. It 
is easy to see why they frightened people 
who didn’t know what they were. Now 
we know that they are made of stuff just 
like our earth, and the halo and tail are 
nothing but dust and gas that they give 
off as they fly through space. 

The head of a comet is generally a 
little larger than our earth, though it’s 
too far away to look very big. Its tail 
may be a hundred million miles long. 
That’s a little longer than the distance 
from here to the sun! You can see that 
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comets take up a lot of space in the sky. 

Many of these gigantic masses of dust 
travel around the sun just as our earth 
does. But the earth takes only a year to 
make one complete trip. The shortest 
period for any comet is three years and 
three months. One of them, known as 
Halley’s comet, takes over seventy-five 
years. Scientists think there may be 
comets that take ten thousand years to 
go around the sun a single time! And 
yet they aren’t just poking like a tor- 
toise. Their speed changes, and they 
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move very fast when they are closest to 
the sun. One comet traveled four hun- 
dred miles a second for a short time. 
The comets which circle the sun 
move in a great long oval path called an 
ellipse. If you drew a map of this el- 
lipse, the sun would be a dot near one 
end. The comets come 


from three to ten new comets are dis- 
covered, but less than half of these are 
the kind that travel around the sun. 
They go off into space and no one knows 
what happens to them. 

Scientists keep careful records of com- 
ets, and try to figure out when each one 
will return. Sometimes 





very close to the sun, 
then swim far away to 
the other end of the 
ellipse, and back again. 
We can see them only 
when they are close to 
the sun, because they 
have little or no light 
of their own. The sun's 
light shines on them 
and lights them up as 
it does our moon. And 
the sun’s heat lights 
their gases just as heat 
from a match lights the 
gas in a kitchen stove. 
One funny thing 








FIDDLESTICKS 
If I were a little cricket 
I would make folks buy a ticket 
If they wished to hear me twiddle 
All night long upon my fiddle. 
—Orissa M. Rines 


when a comet comes 
back it is very different. 
There was one called 
Biela’s comet that used 
to appear every seven 
years. One time when 
it came back, it had be- 
come two comets with 
their tails connected by 
a bridge of light. Grad- 
ually the larger of the 
two picked up _ the 
bridge of light and 
made an extra tail for 
itself. Then the smaller 
comet disappeared. And 
in the end _ Biela’s 








about a comet is that 
that its tail always points away from the 
sun. As it comes zooming across the sky 
toward the sun, its tail flies out behind 
it. But when it is traveling back on the 
other side of its ellipse, away from the 
sun, its tail goes ahead of it. Nobody 
knows exactly why this happens, but 
men think that the magnetism which 
holds the dust of the comet together is 
the same kind of magnetism which the 
sun has. It is a law of nature that two 
different things with the same kind of 
magnetism always try to move away 
from each other. Maybe that’s why the 
tail of a comet is always trying to get 
away from the sun. | 

We know of about one hundred com- 
ets that move in ellipses. Every year 
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comet fell apart com- 
pletely with strange results. 

One year when Biela’s comet was due 
to return, there was a heavy shower of 
shooting stars instead. Men counted 
thirty-three thousand shooting stars in 
one night. After that the shooting stars 
came each time the comet was due, but 
there were fewer and fewer of them, and 
finally none at all. 

People used to worry about what 
would happen if the earth bumped into 
a comet. We know now that there would 
be nothing more serious than a dust 
storm or a bright show of shooting stars. 
The long-haired strangers that men 
used to dread are really so harmless that 
they can crumble to nothing if anything 
gets in their way. 
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By AILEEN FISHER 


We had a picnic. 
We had buns. 

We had wienérs— 
big fat ones. 


We had wieners 


ona stick. 

Mother told us: 
“Don’t be quick! 
Turn your wieners 
front and back. 
Cook them slowly 


till they crack.” 


We had cookies 
and lemonade. 
Jane saw a bee 
and got afraid. 

I dropped my pickle 
in the dirt, 

but I washed it off 
so it didn’t hurt. 

We had a picnic. 
Was it fun! 

Now all we want 


is another one! 


ILLUSTRATED BY FLAVIA GAG 
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FLYAWAY AT THE AIR CIRCUS 
(Continued from page 7.) 
All he saw was some white squiggles in 
the sky. They didn’t look anything like 
WELCOME, either. 

“Oh-h-h,” moaned Flyaway. “This is 
a terrible mess. They taught me how to 
land and how to take-off. They taught 
me how to wig-wag and how to flip-flap. 
But nobody taught me how ‘to write! I 
guess they forgot. What shall I do now?” 

Flyaway’s motor choked and sobbed. 
His fuselage trembled and his tail 
drooped. How sad he was! He thought 
of all the people waiting to see him 
write WELCOME TO THE AIR CIR- 
CUS. He was so ashamed. He looked 
back at all the wiggly white smoke 
worms he had drawn in the sky. Then 
Flyaway got a wonderful idea! 

“Wait!” he shouted. “If I can’t write, 
I'll draw pictures. Yes, sireee, I'll be a 
picture artist—here I go!’’ Away flew 
Flyaway to a nice clean spot in the sky. 

“T’ll draw a dog,” he laughed. “Every- 
body likes dogs.”” He raced through the 
air with a Zim! here, and a Zoom! there. 
Then he dived down so that he could 
look up at his drawing. It was a curly 
poodle dog about a mile high, with a 
long plumy tail about two-and-a-half 
miles long. 

“It’s wonderful,” thought Flyaway 
proudly. He glanced down to see if the 
crowds were admiring his work. All the 
people below were trying to stand on 
their heads. Flyaway had drawn the lit- 
tle dog upside down! 

“Dear me!” he exclaimed. “I'll have 


to do better on the next one.” He « 


looked back at the long white streak be- 
hind him. It looked like a clothesline to 
Flyaway, so he decided to hang some 
smoke clothes on it. 
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“T'll make this the longest clothesline 
in the whole wide world,” he chuckled, 
“and I'll make these the biggest paja- 
mas, and the most enormous socks, and 
I'll make these overalls big enough for a 
hundred-hundred giants.” When the 
clothesline was full, Flyaway looked 
around for something else to do. He 
spied some clouds floating in the dis- 
tance. Off he flew to join them. 

“Hold still a moment,” he begged 
one little cloud. ““What you need is a 
face. There you are!” In a minute there 
were long trailing whiskers on the 
cloud. In another minute there was a 
big nose—bigger than the Empire State 
Building. 

Then quicker than you could say 
DIRIGIBLE! Flyaway rushed away to 
another cloud. He whirled around it a 
few times. When he had finished the 
cloud looked like a fat snowman with a 
pipe in his mouth and a hat on his head. 
‘And here’s an umbrella to keep the 
rain off you,” said Flyaway. “No extra 
charge. 

“Oh, this is the life for me,” sang the 
happy plane, and he flew high up in the 
air and over on his back and down 
again. Up and over and down. Up, over, 
down, until he had beautiful smoke 
rings standing in the sky. 

“I’m an old hoop-jumper. Watch me 
shoot-the-hoops,” he shouted. Slick as 
you please, he slipped through each one, 


nose first. . 
- 




















Everyone shouted 
“Three cheers for Flyaway!” 


Then suddenly there was nothing be- 
hind him. No long white ribbons of 
smoke. Not even a little puff of smoke. 
Flyaway had run out of writing smoke. 
Now he had to go back to the airport. 
There was nothing else to do. His nose 
dipped down and his tail tipped up. 
Lower and lower and lower he flew. 
Soon he could see the faces of the people 
as they looked up at him. Flyaway’s pi- 
lot landed him gently on the runway. 
He taxied to the open doors of a hangar 
and stopped. Flyaway’s pilot jumped 
out of the cockpit. He pushed Flyaway 
into the hangar and closed the big 
doors. The little red plane was all alone. 
It was dark inside the hangar and he 
was very downhearted. 

“What must people think of me?” he 
wondered. ““What can I say to Passenger 
Plane? A fine skywriter I am. I'll never 
get another job. Who'd hire a skywriter 
who couldn’t write! Maybe I'll never 
fly again!” 

All afternoon he sat and wondered 
what would become of him. Then, sud- 
denly, sunlight fell on him. He knew 
that someone had opened the doors of 
the hangar. He heard a loud voice. 
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‘Now, la-a-dies and gentlemen,” bel- 
lowed the voice. “You have witnessed 
today Flyaway’s remarkable perform- 
ance of superior ingenuity.” 

What terrible things was that man 
saying about him, thought Flyaway. A 
shiver ran from his nose right down to 
his tail. He listened again. 

“It gives me inexpressible satisfaction 
to show our appreciation for his skilful 
maneuvers. Bri-i-ng him o-u-t!”’ 

“This is the end of me,” thought Fly- 
away. A dozen people grasped him and 
pushed him out into the warm sun. 
There were great crowds of people star- 
ing at him. Flyaway could not look at 
them, and he tried to bury his nose in 
the ground. 

Then suddenly he heard a loud voice 
call out: “Three cheers for Flyaway. 
Hip-hip-hurray! Hip-hip-hurray! Hip- 
hip-hurray!” 

“For me?” exclaimed Flyaway, and 
he looked up in surprise. A little girl 
came forward and hung a wreath of 
flowers around his propeller. Then she 
kissed him on his little red nose. ‘The 
people laughed and cheered again. 
They gathered around him and patted 
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his fuselage. The children clambered 
into his cockpit and tried to spin his 
propeller. Flyaway grew redder and red- 
der with pride. He had never been so 
happy. 

When everyone went home, and no 
one was left on the airfield but air- 
planes, Passenger Plane turned to Fly- 
away and chuckled. 

“Well, pump up my tires,” he de- 
clared. ‘‘Why! You were the best part of 
the air circus. I haven’t had such a good 
laugh in ages!” 

“But I was supposed to write in the 
sky, not draw pictures,” replied Fly- 
away. ““Aren’t you angry with me?” 

“Not at all,” laughed Passenger 
Plane. “It wasn’t your fault you hadn't 
learned how to write. But you used your 


head very cleverly—and that’s what 
counts, you know!” 

“Still,” said Flyaway dreamily, “I'd 
like to learn to write—some day.” 

The big plane drew closer to the lit- 
tle red plane. 

“All in good time, my boy. What you 
need first is a good sleep.” 

Flyaway snuggled happily against his 
friend, while the wind stroked his wings 
gently and sang him a lullaby, like this: 

Turn off your motor, 

Shut off your light, 

Straighten your rudder 

And rest—it is night. 

Darkness is spreading 

All over the sky; 

That means it is sleeping-time. 
Hu-u-sh-sh...... lullaby. 





Jokes 


By George! 





Well. 


office of our own, in one of the elevators 


we now have a nice comfortable 


that isn’t used very much, with room for 
stacks of jokes. So send ’em in to George 


cfo Story Parade, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10. 


Nellie: I met such a polite man today. 
Tillie: What was so polite about him? 
Nellie: I poked him in the eye with my 
umbrella, and he said “That’s quite all 
right, lady, I still have one eye left.” 
—Judy Bregman 

Tom: You know so much about fish, Jim. 
Will you write your next book on fish? 
Jim: No, I'll write it on paper. 

—Mark Lichtenstein 





__ 


A worm, according to Peter Kline, was 
digging his way through a cucumber when 
he struck a seed. “Boy,” he said, “Am I in 
a pickle!” 





Jack: I beat a boy up this morning. 
Mother: How could you do such a thing? 
Jack: I got up at six o’clock and he got up 
at seven. é 

—Jill Anthony 





Mrs. Smith: John, there’s a mouse in the 
room! I can hear him squeaking. 

Mr. Smith: What shall I do—get up and 
oil him? 
—Mary Stults 





Kit Bond wants to know what is the most 











CSS dangerous part of a car. The nut that 
holds the steering wheel, she thinks. Maybe 
she’s right, at that. 

| -_ —_ 
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Book Revie Ws 


FAMILIES and FARMS 


BLUE SPRING FARM 
by Claire Huchet Bishop (Viking. $2). Like 
boys and girls everywhere, Denis and Anne- 
Marie had their own ideas about a summer 
vacation. There were wonderful possibilities! 
And then Father simply decided, by himself, 
that they should go to a farm in Pennsylvania 
and board with their music teacher. It 
sounded dreary. But Denis forgot about his 
own disappointment and suggested, “Why 
don’t you ask Father if you can take your 
canary bird with you?” 

Bill and John came to Blue Spring Farm, 
too, from. Chicago. They said they didn’t 
want to spoil their vacation with music 
either, and threatened non-cooperation. 
You'd never guess what happened when Mr. 
T., their music teacher, appeared. 

The story is told partly in the words of 
Anne-Marie and Denis, who keep erratic 
diaries of this most unusual vacation. You 
can’t help wondering what is coming next, 
for Mr. T. believes in surprises. Mrs. T. helps, 
too, because she is always busy in the kitchen, 
stirring up fragrant French soups and ome- 
lets and desserts. It’s a very savory book, any 
way you look at it. 


THE TREASURE SEEKERS 
by E. Nesbit (Coward-McCann. $2). If you 
are ten years old, the chances are that you 
have never read this book, now re-issued with 


new illustrations by C. Walter Hodges. This, 


is the original story about The Bastable Chil- 
dren, who have a talent for stirring up ex- 
citement. The treasure seeking was necessary 


because they had no pocket-money and their. 
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father was very doleful about the family for- 
So the five Bastables decided to do 
something about it. They tried being de- 
tectives, being burglars, being bandits, even 


tunes. 


digging for treasure. It was all very exciting 
and didn’t turn out as they expected, es- 
pecially when Albert-next-door interfered. 
He was a very tiresome boy. 





From “The Treasure Seekers” 


POGO’S FARM ADVENTURE 
by Jo and Ernest Norling. (Holt. $1.50). 
Pogo was a little white dog with a black 
patch over one eye. He was very inquisitive 
and liked to go wherever John went. To- 
gether, they have gone fishing and mining, 
traveled on trains and airplanes. Now they 
spend the summer on Beaver Creek Farm. 

On the Farm, John and Pogo learn about 
soil conservation, about dams, and fertilizer, 
and crop rotation. They also have fun swim- 
ming, riding, and watching the cowboys at 
the rodeo. 
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PETER PAINTS THE U.S.A. 
by Arnold Edwin Bare, with text by Jean 
Poindexter Colby (Houghton, Mifflin. 
$2.50). When Peter was ten, he took a trip 
around the United States with his family and 
his Scottie dog, painting pictures in his 
sketchbook everywhere he went. This is what 
the artist really did, and what many other 
boys and girls wish they could do: to see for 
themselves the farms and forests, the sky- 
scrapers and the Indians, the cowboys and the 
canyons. If you could also paint some fine 
pictures along the way, that would be best 
of all. 


APPLESEED FARM 
by Emily Taft Douglas (Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press. $1.50). Of stories about Johnny Apple- 
seed, there is no end. Here is another, very 
pleasant indeed, centering around a ten- 
year-old girl, whose family was visited by the 
fabulous “Johnny” just when they most 


needed help and encouragement. 


MANUEL GOES TO SEA 
by Harvey K. Fuller (Whittlesey House. $2). 
The author-artist of this book has sailed with 
Gloucester fishermen on their trips to the 
Grand Banks. No wonder his story and pic- 
tures have the real salty tang and the breath 
of adventure. 


THE THREE-TWO PITCH 
by Wilfred McCormick (Putnam. $2). This 
is the first of a series about a ballplayer 
called Bronc Burnett. Bronc wanted to pitch 
on the high school team, but he wasn’t steady 
enough. The crowd found they could get him 
rattled “Rabbit-ears!” they 
shouted gleefully. It’s an absorbing story of 
Bronc’s battle for a place on the team, and 
the team’s battle for championship. 


oh-so-easily. 


THE FARAWAY TREE 
by John Storm (Lothrop. $2). Whenever Me- 
lissa got into a pet, or Mitchell could not 
find his pen-knife, Grandfather Ogelthorpe 
would say, “Well, I think I'll go out and see 
what Miss Julia has to say about it.” Miss 
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Julia was the peach tree in the backyard and 
many problems were solved just by sitting in 
the rocking chair beneath her fluttering 
leaves. 

But the day came when Miss Peckham 
made war on Miss Julia. Then the whole 
town was up in arms, and a battle of words 
and wits followed. It’s a lively story, with 
just enough humor to carry one along. 
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From “The Faraway Tree” 


BENO THE RIVERBURG MAYOR 
by Glenn Blough (Holt. $2.25). Beno was a 
very pompous man. He was always ready to 
settle a dispute by saying, “There will be no 
more talking.” No wonder the city council 
decided that they would have to do some- 
thing about such an ignorant and obstinate 
mayor. So they tried an experiment, a test of 
the Mayor himself, which proved fun for the 
whole town, and which caused Mayor Beno 
no end of embarrassment and work before he 
proved himself. 


PINTO’S JOURNEY 
by Wilfrid Bronson (Messner. $2.50). You all 
know the talented Bronson as the man who 
can tell the truth about coyotes, skunks, ants, 
or owls, and keep you coming back for more. 
Occasionally, he likes to tell a story, too. 
That’s why he wrote about a little Indian 
boy, named Pinto Goodluck, and his search 
for a secret turquoise mine in New Mexico. 
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TOPS 





1. Tops can be made of several different 
materials that are easy to find. The trick is 
to get the top well balanced, so it will spin 
for a long time. The top shown in the hands 
is made of a meat skewer and two large but- 
ton molds. The starter is a spool and a 24” 
string that has been waxed with parrafin. 


2. To make the starter, wrap the string 
around the shaft, slip the spool above this. 
Hold it upright, pull the string and raise the 
spool at the same time, letting the top go 
free so that it will spin. 





3. Other materials can be used. The tops above are 
made of a plastic cup and funnel. Cut a cardboard to 
fit the top of each. Drill a hole through the eenter of 
the bottom of the cup. Cut off the handles and the 
bottom of the funnel. Set them together with aero- 


By LAVADA 


4. Other tops can be whittled of large 
spools. Force a dowel rod through the 
spool and whittle the shape you wish. Dec- 
orate with tempera paint or colored 
enamel. 





plane glue. Decorate the cardboard with tempera . SS 


paint. Use a string and spool for a starter. 
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Nancy ran across the beach and into the 
water. “What are you playing?” she called. 
father replied. 
“Get mother and you can play, too. We have 
to have an even number.” 

Nancy soon persuaded Mrs. Puzzlewit to 
join the circle, 


“Merry-go-round,” her 


standing in water about 
waist-deep. 

‘“Nancy’s nine and you are ten,” said Mr. 
Puzzlewit. ‘““The idea is to join hands and 
go around as fast as possible. Then when I 
give the command Odds up, the ones with 
odd numbers lift their feet and get a ride. 
After that, we go in the opposite direction 
and give the even numbers a turn. Ready?” 

There was a good deal of laughing and 
splashing as the merry-go-round started. It 
isn’t easy to move quickly in the water. 

“This is fun,” squealed Nancy. 

After half a dozen turns, Tom suggested 
that they play something else. “You prob- 
ably know Simon Says,” he began. ‘Well, it 
can be played in the water, too, with Simon 
saying “Sit on the bottom,” or “Turn a 
“Kick.” Let Daddy be in the 
middle first. If he says ‘Simon says Float,’ we 
must all do it right away, but if he doesn’t 
mention Simon 
“Float,” 


somersault,” or 


and just says “Jump” or 
anyone who does it is “out.” And you 
must do the things yourself, Daddy, whether 
Simon says so or not, because you’re more 
likely to catch us that way.” 

Tom’s game had not been played very 
long when Mrs. Puzzlewit noticed that Nan- 
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cy’s teeth were chattering. “Come and warm 
up,” she cried. “Wrap a towel around your 
shoulders and run as fast as you can.” 

By the time Nancy sat down to get her 
breath the others were out of the water, too, 
and everyone was hungry. Tom began to un- 
pack the lunch basket, and first brought out 
a plate of devilled eggs. 
” he said. “How can 
you divide five eggs among five persons, and 
still leave one on the plate?” 


“Here’s a problem, 


“That’s just too easy,” said Nancy. “You 
give someone the plate with the egg on it.” 
“I can give you a problem myself,” put in 
Mr. Puzzlewit. “A duck before two ducks, a 
duck behind two ducks, and a duck between 
two ducks. How many ducks are there?” 
“You say it too fast,” Nancy objected, and 
she repeated the words slowly to herself. 
Peter knew the answer, but when he saw 
that his sister was figuring it out, he kept 
quiet so that he wouldn’t spoil it for her. 
That was a rule in the family, because one 
show-off who always shouts the answer takes 
the fun out of puzzles. 
“Three ducks in a line,” 
“Good,” 


said Nancy. 
replied her father. ““How about 
playing the riddle game while we are eating 
our lunch?” 

“Why is a horse the most generous of all 
animals?” asked Tom. 

That kept everyone silent for a minute or 
so and, to Tom’s delight, the whole family 
finally gave it up. 
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“Because he'll even give someone a bit out 
of his own mouth,” he told them. “Which is 
heavier, a half moon or a full moon?” 

“Oh, a full moon is much lighter,” said 
Nancy. “What is the difference between a ti- 
ger cat and a boy’s dash to the supper table?” 

Once again the family was stumped. 

“One is a feline and the other is a bee- 
line,” said Nancy. “I don’t know another 
riddle, but here’s a charade. 


My first comes in a bottle 
It’s very nice to drink, 

My second, I am talking to, 
My third is fine, I think, 

When used in dress or table cover. 
My whole is people the world over. 


When everyone had guessed, Mr. Puzzle- 
wit began to draw boxes on the sand with a 
little stick. “Look,” he said, “this is a fine 
place to make word squares. See if you can 
fill these in.” 








been playing with them in the water came 
racing up the beach. “Hi,” she called, 
“Here’s a mystery for you. I was crawling 
under the old pier up there, and I found 
this bottle. It has a message in it, and I 
think it’s in code.” She gasped for breath 
and thrust out an old piece of wrapping 
paper that read like this: 


NOTICE 
Captain was up early and put the box 
on deck at six. Gordon’s watch ended, 
and he went below. When I came up, 
the cap’n asked me if I knowed this 
coast. I'd like to bwy an island, he says. 
I'm tired of sailing and ready to dig po- 
tatoes. You wouldn’t stick to it four 
weeks, I says. Your feet would itch for 
the bridge, and you'd be sailing east be- 
side the mast. The cap’n laughed. Get 
me the apple, Dick, he says, and he 
starts singing this chanty. 
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1. Finish 1. Flying animal 1. Plant 
2. Bow head. 2. Cinder 2. A poem 
3. Insecticide 3. Pronoun 3. Not dry 
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1. Slope 

1. Hairless 2. Work 
2. Apart from 3. Dwelling 
3. Crippled 4. Knobs ‘ 
4. Colored 5. Strand of hair 


They had hardly finished with the word 
“squares” when one of the girls who had 
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“Pirates,” breathed Nancy. “Oh, it’s a real 
adventure. Was the bottle washed up from 
way off, do you think?” 

“No,” said the other girl, “it was wedged 
between a couple of rocks, as if someone had 
put it there on purpose to leave a secret 
message, you know.” 

“Sometimes the don’t 
thing,” said Tom. “The real message may 


words mean a 
be written in lemon juice or something that 
doesn’t show until the paper is heated some 
way.” 

“Or you may have to read every other 
word or every fourth word,” Nancy suggest- 
ed. “Do you know what it is, Daddy?” 

Mr. Puzzlewit smiled. “Yes,” he replied. 
“It’s not hard to read. See if you can figure 
it out for yourselves.” 

Answers on page 44. 
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A LETTER 
From Elaine Jahnke, age 11 


Our room in school has a Peter Penguin 
Club. We elected a Peter Penguin; another 
girl was elected as her helper. We have meet- 
ings every Tuesday. 

We play games, give book reports, and 
sometimes Peter Penguin reads us a story. 
One week Peter Penguin started a story and 
each member added something on to it. Our 
dues are a penny a week. 


AN EpucaTEp Doc 
By Jackie Peyla, age 9 


My dog is an educated dog. He will do all 
kinds of tricks. He will go get the keys and 
bring them out to the car door and lay them 
down. He will sit up, beg for bones, and 
whistle through his nose to tell you that he 
wants in the house. Every night when my 
father gets home, my dog will come running 
through the house and skid on the kitchen 
floor. Then he will jump on my father’s lap 
and start licking him all over. It looks so 
funny to see his little short legs bounce from 
the floor. 
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‘THE TEN-CENT STORE 
By Matilda Manning, age 13 


There is magic in a dime store, 
There are smells and sounds galore, 
There are ladies selling beauty, 
Voices make a pleasant roar. 





Above the noise the sound of music,— 
A blond with upsweep bangs the tune 
To a bunch of weary people. 

The words are love and June and moon. 


There’s the sound of plates a-clacking 
As the people fight for seats; 

There are the usual pie and doughnuts, 
Not to mention special treats. 


One stops to scan the jewelry 
And is stifled by the smell 

Of peanuts, doughnuts, hot-dogs, 
Folks push ahead pell-mell. 


Do not mind if you are stepped on,— 
That’s part of dime-store fun. 

Just hold your purse, and step up firmly,- 
“Coming up!” your hamburg’s done. 
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THOUGHTS UPON A Hot Day 


By Rebecca Garrison, age 11 
The sun is shining very hot, 
A chunk of ice I haven't got, 


And I am feeling like a blot 
Of grease within the stove. 


I wish I could a-swimming go 


Or else the ground was white with snow. 


It’s too darned hot. Oh heck and woe! 
I want a drink that’s cold. 


I wish I were a penguin bold 


In a land that’s always nice and cold, 
With nothing to do but slide and play 
And eat a lot of snow all day. 





THE RUNAWAY PENGUIN 
By Buddy Gabble, age 10 
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‘THE WIND 


By Lorraine DeLuca, age 13 
The wind is blowing through the trees, 
Sometimes a gale and sometimes a breeze. 
On summer nights come the soft cool 
breezes, 
The cold winds come when the water 
freezes. 
The wind blows the kite in the sky of blue, 
It pushes sailboats through the water, too. 
It blows the leaves off the trees in fall, 
The wind is something good for all. 


SWANS ON THE LAKE 
By Shirley Pakko, age 11 


Stately as princes, the swans 
Part the lilies and glide 
Under the willows. 

Are they enchanted men 
Soon to be freed again 
Here under the willows? 
Oh, I would like to be 

Here when a fairy wand 
Touches the leader and 
Changes his looks. 

Would he be handsome 
And brave as the heroes that live 
Hidden in my fairy books? 


SKIPPER 
By Richard Rosenblum, age 8 


John was a little boy. John had a dog. 
Its name was Skipper. It was a brown cock- 
er spaniel. John had lots of fun with his 
dog. When John gave him a bath and 
scrubbed him good, it made him shiny. He 
left him in the house to dry. As soon as he 
was dry, John left him outside. As soon as 
Skipper got out he jumped right out of 
John’s arms and rolled in the dirt. When 
John saw Skipper he was angry. He spanked 
him and said, “You are a bad dog.” 

Now Skipper isn’t allowed in the house 
and he always wants to come in. 
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A SINGING STREAM 


By Honora Wootton, age 12 


Tinkling over pebbles, 

Gurgling jolly trebles, 

Singing under bushes, 

Splashing in the rushes, 

Bickers by the giant pines, 

Flows through knotted, tangled vines, 
Bubbling in the backwater, 

And circling in the pond. 

Never stopping, never pausing, 
Always going. 

Full and blue and broad and flowing, 
On and on, forever more, 

To some distant, unknown shore. 


ROVER 
By Richard Moore, age 11 


There was once a boy named Jimmy who 
was six years old. He lived in Columbus, 
Ohio. Jimmy’s house was right across the 
street from the park. 

There was a statue in the park of a dog 
with his right foot extended about to take a 
step forward, and in his mouth he held a 
baby. The dog was a police dog and Jimmy 
was very fond of him. Jimmy had believed 
when he was younger that this dog was alive 
and helped children. 

One day Jimmy was on his way home from 
the park. He had had fun that day for he 
had received a tricycle that morning for a 
birthday present. Just as Jimmy started to 
go home, two men stepped in front of him. 
They pushed him into a bush. They grabbed 
his tricycle and started to run with it. Jim- 
my got up as soon as he could and started 
to run after them, yelling as hard as he 
could. Nearby, Al Mikshal, the policeman, 
heard his call for help! After a short period, < 
Al caught up with Jimmy. As they ran, Jim- 
my told Al, the policeman what had hap- 
pened. Jimmy and Al were close behind the 
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criminals. Just then they rounded a bend in 
the path. 

There on the ground lay Jimmy’s tricycle 
overturned. Near it, lying on the ground, 
was one of the men. He had run full force 
into Rover, as Jimmy liked to call the sta- 
tue of the dog. In a moment the man awak- 
ened. Al handcuffed him and after saying 
good night to Jimmy, took the man to jail. 
Before Jimmy went home, he turned to Rov- 
er and said, “I dunno, Rover. Some people 
say you’re just a statue, but I have my 
doubts!” 





THE BUNNY 


By Charleen Keeley, age 10 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLEWITS 


Populace; end, nod, D.D.T.; bat, ash, thy, 
sow, ode, wet; bald, away, lame, dyed; slant, 
labor, abode, nodes, tress. Use musical notes 
to pick out initial letters of words in code 
message, “Box at Gordon’s, dig four feet east 


beside apple.” 
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STOCKING DOLLS By LAVADA 





1. Materials needed: Ask Mother to give you 4. Place doll on_ stocking 
three pair of her discarded silk or nylon stock- and cut Indian suit. Sew it 
ings. You’ll also need a small piece of soft white on doll, then cut fringe. 


cloth, pieces of bright gingham, and string. Dresses are made in same 
way from gingham. Make 
2. Cut off the legs of the stockings. Braid three hair from yarn and caps () 


into a strip which will be the head, body, and from stockings. 
legs. Braid other three to form the arms, and 
tie ends of both strips with string. Sew braided 
pieces together as in large 
middle figure. 











3. Round out the face 
with a bit of cotton. Cut 
circle of white cloth and 


cover the head as shown 
below. 
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MR. MACARELLI of Granite Corners 
(Continued from page 13.) 
me, Pietro. You have helped me keep 
my contract for the monument. The 
people of Granite Corners thank you, 
because you have saved the town.” 

All of Mr. Macarelli’s new friends 
crowded around and shook his hand. 
Even Mr. Doolan-Little. Then two of 
the boys from the quarry grabbed him 
and swung him up on their shoulders. 

“Thank you, my frien’. Thank you,” 
laughed Mr. Macarelli from his high 
perch, trying both to hang on and to 
wave. The boys carried him around 
with all the people laughing and shout- 
ing. 

“Whoa! whoa! Enough now,” he 
begged. ‘“‘Down please. Now we get 
monument to railroad.” 

They lowered him to the ground. 
“Are you ready, Mr. Hardy?” 

“Let’s go, Pietro!” 

“Crack! Crack! Crack!’ the oxen 
drivers cracked their long whips. The 
big wagon groaned and started on its 


way down the road. Somebody had re- 


membered to grease the axles, so they 
no longer screamed. 

That evening when Mr. Macarelli 
returned home, he said to his wife, 
“Well, Marie, soon we go away. My 
work at quarry finish. We look for oth- 


er job. I’m sorry to leave Granite Cor- 


ner, because I like Mr. Hardy and I 

think people in town now like us.” 
‘Yes, I’m sorry we go,” she answered. 

"a know people here have kind heart 


after all. They didn’t understan’ us, per- 


haps we didn’t understan’ them. Now 


everthing all right. Perhaps we find otlt- 


er nice town where you work, yes?” 
After supper Mr. Macarelli lighted 
his pipe and sat on the front porch. In 
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a few minutes he noticed Mr. Hardy 
coming down the road, and was sur- 
prised when he turned into the yard. 
“Good evening, Mr. Hardy. Come, sit 
down, please.” 

“Thank you, Pietro. There is some- 
thing I want to talk to you about. First, 
you are the finest quarryman in Ver- 
mont, and I want you to stay at my 
quarry and be my foreman.” 

“You bring surprise. Thank you, Mr. 
Hardy. Marie and I say tonight that we 
leave Granite Corner. Now we can stay. 
We like it here. I'll be very happy to be 
your foreman, Mr. Hardy.” 

‘“That’s good, Pietro, because I 
couldn't afford to lose you. There is 
something else,” Mr. Hardy continued. 
‘The people are going to have a church 
supper in two weeks to raise money to 
buy a church bell. They want you and 
your family to be guests of honor, be- 
cause they are grateful for the way you 
saved the town. They also want to make 
it kind of a festa. I think that’s what you 
call it in your country? We want you to 
prepare the dinner—just the kind of a 
dinner you would have at a festa. The 
ladies of the parish will help, of course. 
My wife and a lot of the other women 
also want to learn how to cook that 
pizza, and this spaghetti, and rav-rav. .” 

“Ravioli?” Mr. Macarelli helped him. 
“And perhaps we have chicken caccia- 
tore, and minestrone (the soup). My 
Marie fix many thing—like real festa.” 

‘“That’s fine, Pietro. Well, I must be 
getting along now,” said Mr. Hardy, 
getting up. “Good night, Pietro. See you 
at the quarry -tomorrow.” 

“You make us very happy, Mr. Har- 
dy. I tell Marie. Good night.” 

From where he was sitting on the 
porch, Mr. Macarelli noticed that weeds 
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had sprung up in the little bed of phlox 
in the front yard. If the Macarellis were 
going to stay in Granite Corners, they 
must have the prettiest house in town, 
Mr. Macarelli decided. He stepped off 
the porch and started to pull the weeds. 

Suddenly there was a “H-u-r- 
r-m-p-h!” behind him, and Mr. Macar- 
elli jumped to his feet. 

“Sorry to startle “you, Macarelli,” 
said Mr. Doolan-Little pleasantly. He 
was standing in the road leaning on his 
cane. 

“Good evening, Mr. Doolan-Little. I 
didn’t hear you come.” 

“I understand you are going to be 
Hardy’s foreman at the quarry.” 

“That's right, Mr. Doolan-Little.”’ 

“Glad to hear it. You are a good 
quarryman, Pie . . . Pietro. Done a lot 
of work on your house, too, I see.” 

“Yes, Mr. Doolan-Little, a lot of 
work. Now maybe I work more and 
make house bigger for my big family.” 

“Yes, yes, you should,” said Mr. Doo- 
lan-Little. Then he cleared his throat 
again and blew out his red cheeks. “You 
know, Pietro, I think it’s too bad you 
painted your house white. Don’t know 
but I think a pink and blue house was 
just what Granite Corners needed— 
spruce up the town!” 
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“Why, why, thank you, Mr. Doolan- 
Little,” Mr. Macarelli stammered in 
surprise. “But, but I think perhaps now 
I leave my house white, like other 
American house in Granite Corner.” 

‘‘Just as you please, Pietro. It’s a free 
country. Well, good night, Pietro.”” And 
Mr. Doolan-Little walked jauntily to- 
wards home, swinging his cane. 

Mr. Macarelli was so happy he 
danced a few steps. Even Mr. Doolan- 
Little was now his friend. 

Then he had an idea. Quickly he 
knelt down by the round, white stones 
in his yard, which he had laid out 
months before. He worked for some 
time rearranging them. 

Then, finished to his satisfaction, he 
stepped back and looked at his work. 
The white stones showed up beautifully 
in the gathering darkness, and read: 


PIETRO MACARELLI 


HOME SWEET HOME 
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Our old friend Oscar is off on another adventure! This 
time he mixes radio, ice cream and mackerel, and the 
result is just what you’d expect...plenty of trouble for Oscar. 
But you can’t help liking him, and how the story 
teller, Mabel Neikirk, brings him out of it all is sure-fun 
reading. Excitement galore, illustrated in glorious color. 
59¢ at your nearby store! 


Another Whitman Original! 
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So Does PRINTING 


However— 


A Year's Subscription to 


STORY PARADE wavs: 


We took a sample poll of sub- 
scription donors asking how we 
could make ends meet. Three 
choices were presented for bal- 
ancing our budget: 


1. Raising the price 


2. Giving less in stories 
and features 


or 


. Publishing ten issues a 
year instead of twelve 





Give this coupon to your bookshop or 
Mail to Story Parade, Poughkeepsie, New York 


Please send 





The response was overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the third— 


So, in 1949— 
10 issues a year instead of 12 


In summer many boys and girls 
are on vacation in the country, 
at the shore, or at camp, and 
have less time for reading. So 
we will omit the July and Au- 
gust issues and still bring you 
the same big, colorful STORY 
PARADE at $3.00 per year for 
10 issues in 1949. 


ORDER NOW 


$7.00 for3 years (30 big issues) 
$5.00 for2 years (20 big issues) 


$3.00 forlyear (10 big issues) 





